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GOOD WORDS.—VII. 


We must go to the world with the message that we 


have found, not a sepuleher of Christ, or a footprint of 


him, but Him—alive and speaking to us. 


AMERICAN FRIEND. 
Editorial. 


A PRAYER. 
Shatter my dearest idol, purge my faith, 
Till truth holds sway! 
Help me to sing and fight, not weep and cower, 
When blows fall fast; 
Patient to bear, strong to endure 
True to the last! 


thy son, 


Grant me a heart in tune with Nature; eyes 
To see yon stars 
That dartle, read their message; ears to hear 
Old Ocean’s bars 
Beat out their music; arms to hug this Earth, 
Its joy and pain. 
Till Life has lived its passion, loved its loves and Death 
Proves itself gain! 
Let me live grandly, seek the things that last, 
Press toward Love’s goal; 
Win—jewels? Fame? Nay, better; when Earth’s past, 
Stand—a Crownéd Soul! 
So be my helper, Father—comfort me 
_ With staff and rod, 
Till I give thee back thy year, well lived 
For Man and God! 


Henry Hallam Tweedy, in The Congregationalist. 


THE BIBLE AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


A WORD FROM THE * GRUMBLER si REDIVIVUS. 


Ideas, like certain animals, pass through different 
stages of existence, retaining their identity, but 
changing their form beyond recognition. An instance 
of such metamorphosis is furnished by the plea “ for 
better Bible teaching ” in the last INTELLIGENCER. 

The writer refers to a time when “ the Grumbler 
essayed to startle Quakerism with a suggestion of 
paid First-day school teachers.” The Grumbler’s 
idea that professional and therefore (if necessary) 
paid teachers would best accomplish the work to be 
done, was good so far as it went; but it was only in 
the tadpole stage. It has been growing, it seems, and 
now, its metamorphosis complete, it jumps forth a 
fully-developed amphibian—the same individual idea, 
but quite different in form. Instead of putting 
trained teachers, as the Grumbler proposed, into the 
First-day schools, where certain things are supposed 
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to be taught, it is now to put the work of the First- 
day school into the week-day school, where the trained 
teachers are supposed to be. 

The Grumbler recognizes the superiority of the 
idea in its frog stage. But some will ask, Is it a work- 
uble idea ? 

Come with the Grumbler Friends’ school 
where the Bible is taught, and where religious culture 
is combined with imtellectual, moral and physical 
training in a complete education. It is possible for 
this school to give religious instruction and to use the 
Bible as a text book in literature, because, being a 
Friends’ school, its teachers are all Friends. Some 
may not be members of the Society, but all are 
Friends as Friends were before the Society was or- 
ganized. That is to say, they value the Bible because 
there is in it so much that meets the test of the wit- 
ness to truth in their own hearts; they know that the 
“more sure word of prophecy whereunto ye do well 
that ve take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place” is not the Seriptures, but “the Holy 
Spirit by which the holy men of God gave forth the 
Scriptures, whereby opinions, religions and judg- 
ments are to be tried.” 


to a 


Knowing this they are will- 
ing to teach the Bible as they would teach any other 
literature, and not for the purpose of proving or dis- 
proving a theology. Being Friends, these teachers 
dare leave the Jewish and Christian Scriptures to 
make their own appeal to the pupils precisely as the 
Greek and Roman and Mohammedan traditions may 
do. Believing that the Hebrew and Christian Serip- 
tures have infinitely truth in them than the 
others, and believing that their pupils are not without 


more 


i Witness to the truth, these Friends are not trying to 
teach their own opinions, and do not find it necessary 
to say anything that may offend the most bigoted or 
the most unreligious. 


The teachers of this school, 
being Friends, are religious, and therefore capable of 
teaching religion, and being true Friends, their re- 
ligion is the kind, and the only kind, that ean be con- 
sciously and purposely taught without giving offence 
to Christian, Turk, Jew or atheist. 

Because this school is a Friends’ school it is thor- 
oughly democratic. It is co-educational in the broad- 
est sense, bringing together to their mutual advantage 
pupils of both sexes, of all religious connections, of 
different races and of various social classes. The 
poor who cannot afford to pay receive as much consid- 
eration as the wealthy who contribute to the income. 
Founded as it is on this broad basis of Christian broth- 
erhood, that does not exclude non-Christians, and 
operated as it is by teachers believing in and living 
out the principles of true Christianity, the schood is 
in a position to stand for religious teaching. It can 
afford to receive some who cannot pay the regular 
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tuition, because it has an ample endowment, and by 
the same token it can afford to shape its course of 
study by its ideals rather than by the requirements 
for admission to college. That, by the way, is how 
it is able to get the Bible into its High School litera- 
ture course and the Old Testament stories into its his- 
tory. 

The teaching of the Bible, as of everything else, 
is well done, because the teachers, besides being good 
Friends, are all experts trained in professional schools 
or by long experience. Their devotion and the favor- 
able conditions under which they work make them 
content with salaries somewhat lower than good 
teachers receive elsewhere, but the endowment saves 
the committee in charge from the humiliation of offer- 
ing such poor pay that only inexperienced, unpre- 
pared or inefficient teachers can be secured. 

If all Friends’ schools were like this one—sufb- 
ciently endowed so that there need be no catering to 
an un-Friendly demand for exclusiveness, no temp- 
tation to serve exclusively those who are preparing 
for college, no deadening anxiety over making both 
ends meet, equipped with regard to the health and 
happiness of the pupils, provided with a full corps of 
professionally-trained teachers, filled, each one, with 
the true missionary spirit, and steeped in the everlast- 
ing truths that Friends profess—if all Friends’ 
schools were like this one, there would be no question 
of the nossibility or desirability of teaching in them 
the Bible, or religion, or Friends’ principles, or any- 
thing else the First-day schools are trying ineffectual- 
ly to do. 

Should any one be interested to learn more of this 
model Friends’ school, the Grumbler will be pleased 
to start up his imagination again and furnish any de- 
sired information. 


FRIENDS IN THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 

At the Dissolution there were seven members of 
the Society of Friends in Parliament. Of these, six 
have been re-elected, viz.: John Edward Ellis, Joseph 
Albert Pease, Joseph Allen Baker, John Emmott 
Barlow, Harold J. Reckitt and John W. Wilson. 
The two new members are John Albert Bright and 
Alfred John King. 

John Edward Ellis, Under-Secretary of State for 
India, has represented the Rushcliffe Division of 
Notts since 1885, being returned this time by 3,634, 
the largest majority he has ever received, being up- 
wards of 3,000 greater than in 1900, and 1,000 more 
than in 1885. Our Friend has done valued service 
in Parliament as a temporary chairman of the House, 
and on committees. Joseph Albert Pease, Junior 
Lord of the Treasury, is a grandson of Joseph Pease, 
the first Friend to sit in Parliament. He represented 
the Tyneside Division of Northumberland from 1892 
to 1900, and the Saffron Walden Division since 1901. 
For the latter constituency his majority has been in- 
creased from 792 to 1,268. Joseph Allen Baker, who 
has represented East Finsbury on the London County 
Council since Lord Rosebery retired in 1895, entered 
Parliament last year for the same constituency at a 


bye-election, his present majority being but slightly 
reduced. John Emmott Barlow, son of the late 
Thomas Barlow, of Torkington, Cheshire, has repre- 
sented the Frome Division of Somerset from 1892-5, 
and since 1896, his present majority of 1,745 being 
upwards of 1,200 higher than on any previous occa- 
sion. Harold J. Reckitt, son of Sir James Reckitt, 
has represented the Brigg Division of Lincolnshire 
since 1895. He is returned by a majority of nearly 
1,000 greater than his previous highest. John W. 
Wilson, the son of John Edward Wilson, of Birming- 
ham, entered Parliament in 1895 for North Worces- 
tershire, as a supporter of the Government. For the 
last year or two his allegiance has been transferred, 
which doubtless accounts for the reduced majority by 
which he re-enters Parliament, after an unopposed 
election in 1900. John Albert Bright, eldest son of 
John Bright, was first returned to Parliament in 
1889 for Central Birmingham, the seat rendered va- 
cant by the death of his father. He retired in 1895, 
and has now been returned for Oldham, in company 
with Alfred Emmott, with a majority of 4,683 over 
the opponent who came nearest. The victory in the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, by Alfred John 
King, son of the late Alderman John King, of Man 
chester, is one of the most surprising of the General 
Election. Our Friend has been returned by 5,296 
votes to 4,596 for Mr. De Tatton Egerton, the con- 
stituency never having previously returned a Liberal, 
and on the last occasion on which it was polled, in 
1892, having given a Conservative majority of 1,962. 
A. J. King is a member of the Cheshire County Coun- 
cil. His indignation at the policy which led to the 
South African war is said to have been the influ- 
encing factor which drew him into active politics. 

These eight Friends are all convinced Free Trad- 
ers; the only Friend in the last Parliament who has 
not been returned was a member of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Tariff Commission. For thefirst time since 1886, 
Friends will thus be a united body in the House, sup- 
porting, we trust, every wise measure for the reduc- 
tion of armaments, for international peace, and for 
the highest moral and social welfare of the country. 
There are, of course, other members of Parliament 
who are closely connected with Friends, for example, 
H. Pike Pease, Darlington; Alfred Emmott, Old- 
ham; A. J. Crosfield, Warrington, and P. Whitwell 
Wilson, St. Pancras; but we have been dealing rather 
with those who are members of the Society.—The 
Friend (London). 


Cultivate, in common with desirable physical habits, 
wholesome habits of thought and feeling; the two 
react upon one another; health comes from inward 
development. Nothing more surely undermines 
health or retards restoration than uncontrolled pas- 
sions or emotions. A quiet, purposeful state of mind 
is absolutely essential to recovery. The spirit of 
good will, of love for others, as taught by Christ, 
which impels one to healthy self-sacrifice, is one of 
the most potent healing forces in the universe.— 


Dr. J. H. Jackson. 
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THE ULTIMATE TEST OF A BUSINESS MAN. 
[From Unity Chicago.] 


On receipt of the news of Marshall Field’s death, 
one of the leading Chicago dailies asked the Senior 
editor of Unity, in common with many others, for an 
estimate of the man to be published in their Tribute 
columns. The response to this request said in effect 
that “ Marshall Field had proven himself possessor of 
one of the two fundamental essentials of a great busi- 
ness man, viz: the power of accumulating by straight- 
forward methods, tireless diligence and insight into 
market values.” But “whether he possessed the 
second qualification of a great financier—the power 
of wise distribution, a prophetic use of his accumu- 
lations—was to be determined by the terms of his 
will and the instructions to his administrators.” 

The leading daily in question eliminated from 
the paragraph the last clause. Now that the 
will of the great capitalist has been pub- 
lished, the business world as well as the rep- 
resentatives of philanthropy, education and indus- 
trial progress are discussing the last requisite. Bar- 
ring the eight millions left to the perpetuation of the 
museum which is to bear his name, only four institu- 
tions representing public benefactions were remem- 
bered, and these are the more conservative and con- 
ventional of charities, albeit altogether worthy, viz: 
an orphan asylum, an old people’s home and two hos- 
pitals. All the rest of the vast estate, reaching be- 


yond a hundred million dollars, was given to personal 


friends and family relations, most of which eventual- 
ly will revert to the central estate which is to fall 
into the hands of the two male grandchildren in the 
hope that they will perpetuate the name, fame and 
business pre-eminence of the great mercantile estab- 
lishment. 

Quite aside from the question as to the real owner- 
ship of an estate, accumulated by means of a conjunc- 
tion of many forces of many lives quite beyond and 
outside of any one “ captain of industry,” however 
astute, there remains the simpler question of kindness 
to the poor little boys now but eleven and thirteen 
years of age, already orphaned of father and grand- 
father, one of them at least threatened with a life- 
long invalidism—is it kind to doom them to this 
awful responsibility, expose the little orphans to the 
painful complications, temptations and the subtle 
schemings of designing ones? 

It is rumored that the great merchant himself had 
come to see the need of revising the will and was con- 
sidering other claims and claimants, but lo! the final 
summons came, as it is wont to come, at an unexpect- 
ed moment, and the opportunity of displaying the last 
qualification of a great financier was lost—that of lib- 
erating his millions, administrating the estate in a 
way becoming a great trustee, recognizing the source 
of his wealth and the obligation which he in common 
with all husbandmen owe to the Lord of the Harvest. 

Chicago will not suffer for want of expert mer- 
chants. Whether the old house is to retain its proud 
pre-eminence until these little boys come into posses- 
sion thirty or more years hence remains to be seen. 


In this direction Chicago and the Mississippi valley 
will be served, if not by this, then by another or many 
another establishment. But it is a matter of public 
interest and social well-being that the heirs and ad- 
ministrators of this vast wealth should rise to their 
solemn responsibility and be worthy of the high trus- 
teeship entrusted to them. 


A PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 
[An editorial in The American Friend.] 
I. 

Everybody who studies the birth period of Quak- 
erism is astonished at the power of the movement. 
Wherever Friends went they woke the world from 
slumber and set spiritual currents moving. For a 
half century they were the most dynamic persons in 
Christendom. 

It is also true that everybody who studies the 
period from 1725 to 1825 is impressed with the fact 
that something disastrous happened to the move- 
ment. ‘There was a cooling and a crystallization, a 
loss of forward vision and a turning of the eyes back- 
ward, which resulted in arrested development and 
loss of power. 
church ” body, cultivating its own forms and meth- 
ods, because they had grown sacred to it; and it lost 
its early outlook and perspective. This is, of course, 
partially true, but it was the prevailing tendency, and 
it worked out badly in the nineteenth century. 

There the Orthodox bodies of 
Friends| a revival in the middle of the century, 
which was unquestionably of the Lord, “a going in 
the mulberry trees,” because the breath of the Spirit 
was blowing from above. Friends discovered that 
they had a mission in the world beyond that of sav- 
ing their own machinery. They felt an urgent call 
to propagate spiritual religion. The crust of a cen- 
tury was broken up by the heaving of the molten mat- 
ter inside. The “Society ” again teemed with life, 
and exhibited a renewed spiritual power, and, as at 
Pentecost, “‘ many were amazed and many doubted.” 

Unfortunately both those who were leaders in the 
revival, and those who opposed it, had been brought 
up in medieval Quakerism. They knew very little of 
the real inward meaning of the early movement. 
Even Fox’s Journal was read through traditional 
spectacles. He was largely a “ stuffed,” or con- 
structed, figure. He was seen as Friends thought he 
ought to have been, not as he actually was, for he 
was not studied in the true historical spirit. The re- 
sult was that the “new Quakerism ” did not follow 
the true line of historical development. It was not 
a revival of Quakerism. It did not grow out of and 
fulfill the original Quaker idea; it in large measure 
broke away and followed the course of surrounding 
denominations. 

It must be noted, however, that the conservative 
section which opposed the revival was equally far 
away from the Quaker ideal, and as little fulfilled its 
primitive conception. This section also lacked the his- 
torical spirit and saw its Fox, Penn and Barclay 
through traditional spectacles, so that the obstacles 


The “Society” became a “ high 
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and criticism which proceeded from this section were 
in the main unintelligent and devoid of value. They 
exhibited no principle of reconstruction, they offered 
no vision of the true line of march. The result was a 
confused Quakerism, full of cross currents, and no 
wing of it moving straight ahead with the irresistible 
power, which comes from the clear vision of a funda- 
mental idea. We have consequently squandered a 
vast amount of strength and ammunition on yery 
petty issues. The old Quakerism has gone; but the 
“new Quakerism ”—the genuine new Quakerism— 
has not come yet, the Quakerism which has the spirit, 
the power and the ideal of the first period, and which 
is the historical fulfillment of it. To bring it is the 
present task of those of us who are on the field. If 
we let the opportunity go by, it will never come. If 
we play false, the historian of the next generation 
may write the final chapter and close the book. 


Il. 


Our present opportunity is, then, a very real and 
momentous affair. There is no future for traditional, 
crystallized Quakerism. It has the seeds of death in 
it. It is a doomed thing. There is, equally, no fu- 
ture for a Quakerism which is a weak imitation of the 
other churches. When it has lost its seed and vital 
principle it will sooner or later lose its independent 
existence, and under those conditions it should lose 
it. Our chance lies in the discovery and exhibition 
of a Quakerism which has the original seed of truth 
in it, and which has the power of expansion into some- 
thing which meets the needs of men to-day as Quak- 
erism did at its birth. We must do that or die. 

« The world is not coming to us if we have nothing to 
offer except the statement that our founders were 
children of the Light and lived in the power of the 


Spirit. Nor indeed is the world coming to us if we 
have nothing to offer except an inherited the- 


ology, poor music, a church service of the program 
order, an occasional revival of religion of the sensa- 
tional sort, and a musty church building from which 
no social forces radiate. Our own youth even are 
not coming to our meetings for business unless these 
become more living things and deal more squarely 
with the actual problems of life. We must then re- 
exhibit a religion of inward power and of social trans- 
formation. 

The chief and essential quality is a first-hand expe- 
rience of the Divine presence. We cannot live on old 
mznna, we make the truth march until we 
have experienced it in our own souls, and know, as we 
know there is a sun in the sky, that there is a Christ 
who saves us and who works through us. Without 
this conviction and experience we shall build hay, 
wood and stubble. Quakerism with the inward expe- 
rience of God left out is already dead and may as 
well have its obituary written. 


cannot 


We must, then, go 
to the world with the message that we have found, 
not a sepulcher of Christ, or a footprint of Him, but 
Hi,—alive and speaking to us. 

Then next we must vivify all our machinery and 
system, and discover how to express our truth in con- 
vineing wavs, and work it out into the veins of society 
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about us. That means that we must go back to first 
models for our inspiration and guidance. 
root our new Quakerism solidly in the old. We must 
not take over the past ina lump. We must catch its 
living spirit and then form our own ideals and our 
own methods to meet the needs of our time, so that 
our system and methods shall not be picked up and 
borrowed from others, but shall be our very own, 
part of our very life, and suited to our own central 
principles. 

All this calls for a revival of historical study, and a 
reconstruction in the light of this study. We must 
inform ourselves at the sources of Christianity itself, 
and secondly at the sources of Quakerism. We shall 
fossilize into something poorerthan medieval Quaker- 
ism if we become parasites to traditional theological 
dogmas and to antiquated church ritual. We must 
go back to the Gospels and to Paul and find out for 
ourselves what that healing stream of life—that 
primitive Christianity, really was. And then we 
must organize our spiritual fellowship—our Church- 
society—on lines that conform to the original idea. 
If we are to proclaim a message it must be a Quaker 
message, not a Calvinistic or a Wesleyan message. 
If we are to propagate we must propagate a true 
seed—not a misshapen offspring which nobody can 
recognize as ours. If we are to change our style of 
meeting we must still preserve the spiritual ideal of 
the true congregational meeting for worship. If we 
are to do pastoral work—and we must do it—we 
should discover how to develop a Quaker pastoral 
method which is effective and yet does no violence to 
our central truth. If we are to give up the pecualiari- 
ties of dress and language, we must all the more cling 
to a deeper inward peculiarity. We must seek to in- 
tiuence the world, not by our oddities, but by our sure 
possession of the living power of God. 


We must 


THE DURABLE SATISFACTIONS OF LIFE. 

[Extracts from an address by President Charles William 
Eliot, to the undergraduates, at the opening of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Tenth month 3d, 1905, as quoted in the editorial col- 
umns of McClure’s Magazine for First month, 1906.] 

For educated men, what are the sources of the solid 
and durable satisfactions of life? That is what I hope 
you are all aiming at—the solid, durable satisfactions 
of life, not primarily the gratifications of this mo- 
ment or to-morrow, but the satisfactionsthat are going 
to last and grow. So far as I have seen, there is one 
indispensable foundation for the satisfactions of life 
—health. A young man ought to be a clean, whole- 
some, vigorous animal. That is the foundation for 
everything else, and I hope you will all be that, if you 
are nothing more. We have to build everything in 
this world of domestic joy and professional success, 
everything of a useful, honorable career, on bodily 
wholesomeness and vitality. 

This being a clean, wholesome, vigorous animal in- 
volves a good deal. It involves not condescending to 
the ordinary barbaric vices. One must avoid drunk- 
enness, gluttony, licentiousness, and getting into dirt 
of any kind, in order to be a clean, wholesome, vigor- 
ous animal. Still, none of you would be content with 
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this achievement as the total outcome of your lives. 
It is a happy thing to have in youth what are called 
animal spirits—a very descriptive phrase; but animal 
spirits do not last even in animals; they belong to the 
kitten or puppy stage. It is a wholesome thing to 
enjoy for a time, or for a time each day all through 
life, sports and active bodily exercise. These are 
legitimate enjoyments, but if made the main object of 
life they tire. They cease to be a source of durable 
satisfaction. Play must be incidental in a satisfac- 
tory life. 

W hat is the next thing, then, that we want in order 
to make sure of durable satisfactions in life? We 
need a strong mental grip, a wholesome capacity for 
hard work. It is intellectual power and aims that we 
need. In all the professions—learned, scientifie and 
industrial—large mental endowments should come to 
educated men. You ought to obtain here, there- 
fore, the trained capacity for mental labor, rapid, in- 
tense and sustained. That is the great thing to get in 
college long before the professional school is entered. 
Get it now. Get it in the years of college life. It is 
the main achievement of college life to win this men- 
tal force, this capacity for keen observation, just in- 
ference and sustained forethought, for everything 
that we mean by the reasoning power of man. That 
capacity will be the main source of intellectual joys 
and of happiness and content throughout a long and 
busy life. 

Sut there is something more, something beyond 
this acquired power of intellectual labor. As Shake- 
speare puts it: “* The purest treasure mortal times 
afford is spotless reputation.” How is that treasure 
won? It comes by living with honor, on honor. Most 
of you have begun already to live honorably and hon- 
ored, for the life of honor begins early. Some things 
the honorable man cannot do, never does. He never 
wrongs or degrades a woman. He never oppresses or 
cheats a person weaker or poorer than himself. He 
never betrays a truth. He is honest, sincere, candid 
and generous. 

How does honor come to a man? 
dence of the honorable life ? 
which declares at 
man ¢”’ 


What is the evi- 
What is the tribunal 
last, “ This was an _ honorable 
You look now for this favorable judgment 
of your elders—of parents and teachers and older stu- 
dents; but these elders will not be your final judges, 
and you had better get ready now in college to ap- 
pear before the ultimate tribunal, the tribunal of 
your contemporaries and the younger generations. 
It is the judgment of your contemporaries that is 
most important to you; and you will find that the 
judgment of your contemporaries is made up alarm- 
ingly early; it may be made up this year in a way that 
sometimes lasts for life and beyond. It is made up in 
part by persons to whom you have never spoken, by 
persons who in your view do not know vou, and who 
get only a general impression of you, but always it is 
contemporaries whose judgment is formidable and un- 
avoidable. Live now in the fear of that tribunal—not 
an abject fear, because independence is an indispen- 
sable quality in the honorable man. There is an ad- 
mirable phrase in the Declaration of Independence, a 
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document which is was the good fashion of my time 
for boys to commit to memory. I doubt if that 
fashion still obtains. Some of our public action looks 
as if it did not. “ When in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with 
another, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which im- 
pel them to the separation.” That phrase—a decent 
respect—is a very happy one. Cherish “ a decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind,” but never let that 
interfere with your personal declaration of independ- 
ence. 

I have said begin now to prepare for the judgment 
of the ultimate human tribunal. 
the important crises of your life. 
than you are apt to imagine. 


Look forward to 
They are nearer 
It is a very safe pro- 
tective rule to live to-day as if you were going to 
marry 4 pure woman within a month. That rule you 
will find a safeguard for worthy living. It is a good 
rule to endeavor hour by hour and week after week to 
learn to work hard. It is not well to take four min- 
utes to do what you can accomplish in three. It is 
well to learn to work intensely. You will hear a good 
deal of advice about letting your soul grow and 
breathing in without effort the atmosphere of a 
learned society, or place of learning. Well, you can- 
not help breathing and you cannot help growing, those 
processes will take care of themselves. The question 
for you from day to day is how to learn to work to 
advantage, and college is the place and now is the time 
to win mental power. And, lastly, live to-day and 
every day like a man of honor. 


“ WHITTIERFIELD.” 
[From The Swarthmorean.] 

The Class of ’89 [at Swarthmore], who had the 
privilege of naming the college athletic field, re- 
ceived at the time a letter of acknowledgment and 
caution from the Quaker poet. The letter is in the 
possession of Ralph Stone, ’89, who sends us a copy 
for publication. “ Oak Knoll. Danvers. Mass.. 

“ 5th Mo. 1, 1887. 
“ Ralph Stone, Chairman Committee. 
“ Dear Friend: 

“T am honored by the name given to your Field 
of exercise and recreation. As the graduate only of 
a district school I know little of the needs of a col- 
lege; but I have no doubt that the ‘ Field’ will-be 
found an important adjunct to Swarthmore. The 
old Greeks—whose example in many respects is 
worthy of imitation—were wise in combining physi- 
eal with mental culture. Recreation is doubtless as 
necessary in a Friends’ school as in any other, though 
in this as in everything else it is well to let our mod- 
eration be known to all. Life is a very earnest thing, 
and the time allotted us too precious to be wasted in 
idle sports and that unnecessary “ bodily exercise 
which profiteth nothing. 

“ T am truly thy friend, 
“Joun G. Wurrtrer.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


Corner Fifteenth and 


HOW TO BE LIGHT-HEARTED. 

Tue prophet Isaiah, in enumerating the various 
kinds of service to which he is called, concludes his 
series with the announcement that his preaching is to 
proclaim the substitution of the garment of praise 
for the spirit of heaviness. He was verily a prophet 
of the future, for he saw that not only did the He- 
brew people of that day need the garment of praise 
of which he spoke, but that all men and women in all 
ages of the world would need relief from the spirit 
of heaviness. Like an incubus, it settles down upon 
people who are not acutely sorrowing, nor especially 
oppressed. Men and women go half-heartedly about 
their work feeling the weight of this spirit upon them, 
they know not why. Children feel it in the atmos- 
phere of homes lacking homogeneous interests; the 
man of business feels it when the stock market 
wavers; the woman of fashion is oppressed by it in 
the midst of the sham existence which she calls life; 
the person whose time is all given to the pursuit of 
happiness feels it most of all. Childhood quickly for- 
gets its transient sorrows, and revels with light heart 
amidst work and pleasure. But most people who have 
left this care-free age are not as happy as they ought 
to be. Philosophers have sought for the secret of 
happiness, which is only relief from the spirit of 
lieaviness. Some of them advise as complete an abol- 
ition of material things as possible to attain this end; 
others insist that it may more easily be reached by a 
multiplication of things to please the senses and en- 
tertain the mind; all admit the comparative failure 
of either suggestion. 

We must look back to the message of the prophets 
for a workable prescription. It has been transmitted 
to us clearly enough. Our trouble is that we want to 
choose our own way of being happy, that we want 
some outside power to lift the spirit of heaviness, 
though we are endowed with capacity to remove it 
for ourselves. We like to choose the easier, not the 
better way. If we accept the proposition that God 
will not remove the spirit of heaviness except in con- 
junction with our own efforts to compass this end. 
it is a practical question for us to inquire just how we 
can begin our share of the work. Many churches re- 
sort to revivals to dissipate this persistent spirit, but 
after the temporary excitement has subsided the con- 
verts are apt to feel the same old weight upon them 
again. We do well to abandon all methods that prom- 
ise a sudden lifting of burdens, which are not upon 


us, but in us. We know that biological changes are 
slow, and are satisfied that they must be. A like- 
minded reasonableness toward the growth of the 
spirit in man will be helpful to us. 

If we decide to be happier than we are, the first 
essential is te get happiness out of the things and con- 
ditions that surround us. If they are unfavorable 
and unchangeable this is no easy matter, but it is a 
possible attainment, as examples that will rise in the 
thought of each of us bear witness. Let us be good 
tempered, not good humored only when things please 

, but really so tempered that our dispositions are 
not easily perturbed. Let us cultivate the grace of 
courtesy. It is easier to accept inconveniences and 
disappointments if they are accompanied by courtesy. 
Let us seek not to excuse ourselves from service, but 
to welcome its opportunities. Let us learn to be for- 
getful of the estimate that other people may put upon 
our work, if we are satisfied that it is our best. 

If we could bring our minds to being the best sort 
of people we know how to be, and doing the best 
things that we can find to do, and learning as much 
about many things as we have opportunity, our lives 
will be so full that there will be little chance for the 
spirit of heaviness to creep in. If we can free our- 
selves from it for an hour or a day, by other means 
than temporary dissipation of thought, we have made 
an effective beginning of the garment of praise which 
unconsciously is woven about us, as its troublesome 
antitype is put out of our lives. Getting religion, the 
stereotyped remedy for all conditions of unrest and 
unhappiness, is useful if we use the religion after we 
get it. The idea that this precious possession grows 
by use, and absolutely cannot be kept unless it is 
used, we accept in theory more easily than in prac- 
tice. 

That there may be more of this usable religion in 
the world, let all who have the spirit of heaviness, and 
especially the idle rich, become busy in work that is 
worth the doing, and put their hearts into their work; 
gradually the burden that rests upon them will be 
lightened and in its stead will come the joy of ®er- 
vice. 


The Congo missionary, John H. Harris, has been 
again in Philadelphia, speaking i in several churches. 
On the 12th he appeared before the weekly gather- 
ing of Methodist ministers in Wesley Hall and told 
the story of the horrors permitted by the King of Bel- 
gium in the Congo State. The next day Bishop Me- 
Faul, of the Catholic Church, issued an open letter 
declaring that the Belgian "Government has been 
basely slandered. An Associated Press dispatch from 
London also throws discredit upon some of the in- 
stances of alleged cruelty. One has only to read the 
official report of King Leopold’s own Commission of 
Inquiry, with all the evidence on which the report is 
based carefully suppressed, to learn that the unhappy 
natives have no rights which the white man is bound 
to respect. Here are two extracts from this report: 

“ Several chiefs of Baringa brought to us, accord- 
ing to the native custom, bundles of sticks, each of 
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which was meant to show one of their subjects killed 
by the capitas. . . . The agents interrogated by the 
commission, or who were present at the audiences, 
did not even attempt to deny the charges brought 
against the sentinels.” 

“Tt is more than probable that at the beginning of 
the occupation some white officers tolerated this bar- 
barous custom (of cutting off hands) . . . The result 
of this has been the mutilation of living natives whom 
the soldiers or sentries had believed to be dead.” 

We give also the written instructions of Command- 
ant Verstraten, District Commissioner in the Congo 
State, to his subordinates: “I beg to bring to your 
notice that from January Ist, 1899, it is necessary 
that 4,000 kilos of India rubber shall be furnished 
every month. To insure this result I give you carte 
blanche.” 


Prof. George B. Foster, who occupies the chair of 
the philosophy of religion at the University of Chi- 
cago, has issued a book entitled, “ The Finality of the 
Christian Religion,” in which he denies the literal in- 
spiration of the Bible, repudiates belief in many of 
the miraculous incidents narrated therein, and spe- 
cifically expresses disbelief in the miraculous concep- 
tion and bodily resurrection of Jesus. The book is 
designed as an arraignment of “ authority religion,” 
which, according to the author, “ is in full force in all 
our denominations in some parts of the country, and 


in some of our denominations in all parts of the coun- 
try.” 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, which 
has just been held in Baltimore, affords conclusive 
evidence of the rapid growth of public sentiment in 
favor of granting the ballot to women. In her an- 
nual address the president, Dr. Anna H. Shaw, advo- 
cated petitioning the Government to place women 
upon every commission to investigate conditions af- 
fecting their lives and the lives of their children. She 
also expressed her gratification that women are to be 
admitted as delegates to the approaching divorce con- 
ference in Washington. 

Lucia Ames Mead, in her report of the Department 
of Peace and Arbitration, told of efforts being made 
to have Fifth month 18th, the anniversary of the 
opening of The Hague Conference, generally cele- 
brated in the schools as Peace Day. She said: “ The 
key to world peace is world organization. Suffra- 
gists will aid their cause most by intelligently work- 
ing to abolish war.” 


The Congressional Committee on Privileges and 
Elections has concluded the hearing of testimony 


against Senator Reed Smoot. One of the most im- 
portant witnesses was an ex-Mormon, Prof. Walter 
M. Wolfe, former teacher of geology in Brigham 
Young College, at Logan, Utah. He testified that he 
had been through endowment house and temple 
twelve times, taking the prescribed oaths, which de- 
manded chastity, sacrifice and vengeance. The last is 
worded thus: 
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“You and each of you do covenant and pray, and 
never cease to pray, God to avenge the blood of the 
prophet on this nation.” 

He further testified that to the best of his knowl- 
edge polygamous cohabitation has increased very ma- 
terially since Utah was admitted as a State. He also 
said that Smoot’s candidacy had been discussed and 
indorsed by the High Council of Utah State, con- 
vened as a prayer circle. Another ex-Mormon testi- 
tied that the oath of vengeance is administered to 
every one who passes through the endowment house; 
that there is no teaching in Mormon books directing 
loyalty to the Government, and that they sang a song 
containing the lines, “ Brigham Young is our king.” 


Last week the stores on Market Street, Philadel- 
phia, had an exhibition, as far as their space would 
admit, of the various industries carried on in the 
greatest manufacturing center in the United States. 
Every one knows of Philadelphia’s locomotives, but 
few, even of the residents of Philadelphia, have any 
adequate conception of the great number of familiar 
articles—from machinery to toys, from carpets to 
lace—that are made somewhere in the Quaker City’s 
great forest of chimneys. 

For once the temperance people and the liquor men 
are in favor of the same measure—a bill before Con- 
gress to remove the tax from aleohol to be used in 
manufactures. The Union Signal says: 

“The temperance leaders in Washington are not 
opposing the measure, as they have no objections to 
the use of alcohol for proper purposes. As a matter 
of fact, it is generally considered advantageous to the 
temperance cause, as with its general use for manu- 
facturing purposes and-in the arts it would be no 
longer necessary to argue about what shall be done 
with the vast sums invested in distilleries, or what the 
farmer will do for a market for his grain. The tem- 
perance agitator will simply say with Gerrit Smith 
that no one has any quarrel with alcohol sold for legit- 
imate purposes, any more than he objects to the sell- 
ing of bad meat or poisonous drugs for proper pur- 
poses. Bad meat makes good fertilizer and soap. Its 
harm lies in being sold as a food.” 


A Philadelphia saloon keeper, Matthew M. Far- 
rell, who was granted a license to sell liquor in Third 
month, 1905, has asked to have his license revoked. 
Some of his reasons for this action are as follows: 

“The liquor trade has so degenerated that it is 
almost impossible to purchase pure liquors, and it is 
a crime to furnish cologne spirits and fusel oil to a 
man or woman who asks for whiskey, and yet it is 
done. 

“ Again, I further object to having my name con- 
nected with a business which takes from human be- 
ings not only their money, but their will power and 
their reason, and leaves them abandoned or ruined 
wrecks for all time and eternity. 

“T further object to longer being a party to a busi- 
ness which causes so much suffering and misery in 
the homes of this city. It is a fact which must be 
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taken as verity that more crimes are traceable to the 
rum business, and more sorrowing, heart-broken wives 
and children, mothers and fathers are due to vile 
drinks than to any or all other causes. ; 

“My experience with the said business has pre- 
sented to me so many views of the terrible conse- 
quences of the doctored liquor so largely dispensed 
in Philadelphia that I now am fully decided and de- 
termined to obey the dictates of my conscience and 
the appeals of my good old mother and try to make 
a living in a business not so intimately connected with 
the ruin of all that is good and pure in human life and 
its relations.” 







































































We are often told that “ prohibition does not pro- 
hibit” in Maine, but it seems that in some way those 
who were educated there have imbibed the idea that 
it is a good thing to set the example of total absti- 
nence. The Washington alumni of Bowdoin College 
recently held their twenty-fourth annual banquet at 
the Raleigh, in that city. 























No wine was served, the 
usual college stein and drinking songs were omitted, 
and healths were drunk in sparkling Poland Spring 
water, right from the Pine Tree State. Senator 
Frye, of the class of 1850, presided. On his right sat 
Vice-President Fairbanks, on his left Dr. William De 
Witt Hyde, president of the college; gathered about 
the table were Chief Justice Fuller, members of Con- 
gress, bureau chiefs and others prominent in the af- 
fairs of the President Hyde said: 
“When persons ask me about Bowdoin I refer them 
to the sons of Bowdoin; if they are of a literary turn 
of mind, I refer them to Hawthorne and Longfellow; 
if they have a dash of adventure, I point them to 
Peary and the North Pole; if they are interested in 
public affairs I point to the Capitol and tell them that 
all three bodies that meet there, the Supreme Court, 
the Senate, and the House, were presided over at the 
same time by three graduates of Bowdoin College. 
Two of the three are with us as members, Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller and Senator Frye; and whoever may oc- 
cupy the chair, Tom Reed will always be remembered 
as the Speaker of the House of Representatives.” 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO SWARTHMORE 


STUDENTS. 




















Very many good friends of Swarthmore College are 
troubled because of the existence of the tobaeco habit 
among its students. The responsibility for the growth 
or decrease of this practice now rests upon you, and 
those who have decided to place it there believe that 
you will measure up to this responsibility. Will you 
not, in your various fraternities and debating socie- 
ties, make a study of the effects of tobacco upon indi- 
viduals and upon society ? 






































Physicians and scientists agree that the use of to- 
bacco, especially of cigarettes, by growing boys, is in- 
jurious physically, intellectually and morally; but it 
is estimated that fifty per cent. of the school boys in 
our cities and towns smoke cigarettes. A county 
superintendent of schools in the western part of 
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Pennsylvania said that teachers would make but lit- 
tle headway against the cigarette evil so long as 
young men came home from college smoking their 
pipes and cigars, for these college men are the boys’ 
heroes. Is it not worth your while to consider how 
much your influence counts for upon the boys in pre- 
paratory schools ? 

Which of the fraternities established at the college 
will be the first to pass a resolution that there shall be 
no more smoking in its room? Many who are now 
opposed to the existence of fraternities at Swarth- 
more would change their minds if such a stand as 
this should be taken by one or more of them. 

Here are a few questions that are respectfully sub- 
mitted for discussion or debate: 

Are smokers generally careful to refrain in the 
presence of those to whom the odor of tobacco smoke 
is offensive, or does the habitual use of tobacco beget 
indifference to the comfort of others ? 

Is the smoking habit a reversion to barbarism, or 
an evidence of higher civilization? If the latter, 
should not women acquire the habit also ? 

What effect has the habitual use of tobacco upon 
the heart, the nerves, the brain, the digestion, the con- 
science ¢ 

Do smokers get any other benefit from the use of 
tobacco than sensuous pleasure and a feeling of good- 
fellowship ¢ 

What better form of entertainment might take the 
place of the “ smokers ” 
set of men to another ¢ 

Is it true, as the statistician tells us, that the aver- 
age college woman is an inch taller than she was a 
generation ago, and the average college man three- 
fourths of an inch shorter? If true, has the use of 
tobacco by boys anything to do with it ? 

If it is well to do without tobacco when training 
for football,. would it not also be well to do without 
it when training for life ? 


now so often given by one 


Exizasetn Lioyp. 








THE KENNETT SQUARE CONFERENCE. 


A “ Week-end,” or Seventh and First-day, confer- 
ence was held at Kennett Square, Chester County, 
Pa., on the 10th and 11th. While this is an old and 
populous Friendly center, yet no quarterly or other 
general meeting is regularly held there; and Friends 
felt that it would be good to gather in their meeting 
house some from the neighboring meetings and also 
to offer something of more than usual interest to 
their own local members who are not always in at- 
tendance at First-day school and meeting. Within 
easy reach by trolley and train are London Grove, 
West Grove, New Garden, Hockessin (Del.), all of 
these belonging to Western Quarter. Friends also 
‘ame from West Chester, Wilmington, and other 
more distant meetings. Visitors from a greater dis- 
tance were Reuben P. Kester and wife, Myrtle M. 
Kester, from Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa.; 
Eleanor D. Wood, of George School; Henry W. Wil- 
bur, of Swarthmore; Arthur M. Dewees, of the Phila- 
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delphia Associated Charities; Mary Travilla, of West 
Chester; George Walton, of Wilmington Friends’ 
School. 

The conference was opened at 10.30 on Seventh- 
day morning by Frederick Brown, of Kennett Square. 
As chairman for the session, Edward Pennock, of 
London Grove Meeting, was introduced. Henry W. 
Wilbur spoke briefly on “Friendly Needs and 
Work.” He said that we are all agreed that the So- 
ciety of Friends needs something at this time. The 
working out of these needs will for the most part be 
cur work for the immediate future. We need first 
of all to work out a method. The idea that every- 
thing must be spontaneous has degenerated into leav- 
ing everything to chance or to neglecting it alto- 
gether. As a matter of fact, we must put ourselves 
in the way of inspiration. It is just as necessary that 
we put ourselves in the way of spiritual air and sun- 
shine as that plants have access to the physical air 
und sunshine. We need, then, to develop method, 
such method as will best impress the individual mem- 
ber to set about doing his individual part. We have 
come to look to the gallery to make the meeting in- 
teresting. Furthermore the gallery has been grad- 
ually disappearing, until in many meetings there is no 
vocal ministry. By looking to the gallery the supply 
of ministry has been cut off. Those who sit in a meet- 
ing expecting some one else to do the ministering are 
not in the way to be faithful to any eall to ministry 
that might come to them. We can have a ministry 
again in our languishing meetings only as our indi- 
vidual members are vitalized. We Friends have got 
to develop among us the method of doing our human 
part in this work of vitalizing our individual mem- 
bers. 


A second need is to understand better the Friendly 
beginnings and the underlying principles of our mes- 


} 


sage and testimonies. If we do this we shall find that 
there was method and purpose in the work of the 
early Friends, for instance, in connection, with the 
sending forth of the sixty preachers throughout Eng- 
land by George Fox. As for us we have not so much 
to look toward sending out sixty ministers through 
the country to preach the truth, but rather just at 
present to set about the work that is waiting to be 
done right in our midst. We must disabuse ourselves 
of the feeling that any committee alone can do this. 
Our meetings can be vitalized from the inside, just as 
only from within can the individual be made alive. 
No minister or chairman of any committee, however 
able or however earnest in the work, can do anything 
for us except as we are ready to do for ourselves. 
Such a conference as this cannot do anything, and if 
we look to such special opportunities we shall be dis- 
appointed. Unless whatever inspiration there may be 
in such a gathering meets a response in individual 
hearts, we shall be more dead rather than more alive 
after such an “ awakening.” 

Again a great need is enthusiasm. Perhaps more 
than anything else we need to have faith in the life 
that is within us, and eagerness and enthusiasm in 
carrying on the work of its promptings. We need to 
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know each other better. We need to become im- 
pressed with the largeness of the things we have to 
do in every one of our neighborhoods, and thus to let 
the petty jealousies of neighborhood life be crowded 
out. The moment we realize the need and put our- 
selves sincerely in the way to do our part the supply 
of ministry will come. In the economy of God there 
can be no need without a supply. 

The greater part of the session was taken up with 
the answering of questions. Some of these were sent 
in by Friends of the neighborhood and were answered 
by visitors. Others were asked by the visitors and 
were answered by the Friends of Kennett Square. In 
this way some who had not thought much of contrib- 
uting found themselves important parts of the confer- 
ence, instead of merely listening to others. The 
questions were quite simple and direct, and turned 
out to be searching and practical. ‘“‘ How can we de- 
velop more sociability among our members?” was an- 
swered by Reuben P. Kester. “* What constitutes a 
model First-day school superintendent?” was a ques- 
tion put to R. Barelay Spicer. Henry W. Wilbur 
rose to the question, “‘ How can we secure better at- 
tendance at our business meetings?” “ What can 
women do to get others to come to meeting?” 
spoken to by Eleanor Wood. - Why do we not give 
as much time and attention to meeting affairs as to 
business?’ was answered by George Walton. 


was 


It then became the turn of Kennett Square Friends 
to be called on to answer some questions that had 
been handed out to them at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. ‘ Could and should the meeting house be made 
in any sense a center of activities of the neighbor- 
hood?” was taken up by Anna Hicks. “ Would a 
social meeting in the meeting house occasionally do 
good?” was answered by Ellen Way, of West Grove. 

A general discussion which followed was engaged 
in by Mary Travilla, Sarah Ann Conard, of West 
Grove; E. May Myers, of Martin Academy; Edward 
Pennock; Pennock Spencer, of London Grove; Enoch 
Hannum, of West Chester. 

At noon lunch was served to all present. The 
afternoon session began at 2 o’clock, the first hour 
being devoted to conference on questions and matters 
growing out of the answering of them. Among those 
who took part were Edward Pennock, of London 
Grove; Pennock Spencer, also of London Grove, in 
response to the question, “ Should children be obliged 
to attend meeting and First-day school?’ Mary Bar- 
tram, of London Grove, in answer to “ What can be 
done to induce serviceable members to do service in 
cur meetings?” FE. May Myers, “ Would brief read- 
ing of inspiring literature in our meeting for worship 
help concentrate on spiritual things the minds of 
those assembled?” Allen Cloud, of London Grove, 
and Ella Broomell, of Cochranville, “ How may we 
make our principles more prominent than our pecu- 
liarities ? ” 

The address of the afternoon was made by Reuben 
P. Kester, whose subject was “ Quakerism in Our 
Own Time.” This was a forceful presentation of the 
thought that we have a great responsibility, such as 
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our fathers felt in the earlier days, and our responsi- 
bility is not only for this beginning of the century, 
but for the end of the century. Great things are to 
be done, great movements are afoot. Are we going 
to be a faithful part of these movements as our 
tathers were of great movements in the seventeenth 
century, and as some even yet living were in the last 
days of slavery. It lies with us as to whether the 
things we say and honestly think. we believe in are 
to count in the time that is just ahead of us, or 
whether things we believe to be in the wrong direc- 
tion are to prevail. 

In the late afternoon a pilgrimage was made to 
places of literary interest, in which Kennett Square 
abounds. At the home of Bayard Taylor, the beau- 
tiful old Cedarcroft, which is now occupied by a boys’ 
school of high ideals and excellent equipment, the 
party of Friends were most hospitably received. 
Their guide through the rooms once occupied by Bay- 
ard Taylor, which are preserved much as they were 
left by him, and through the buildings that have been 
added for the accommodation of the school, was the 
principal of the school himself, Jesse Evans Philips. 
who did all in his power to make the visit a pleasant 
and interesting one. 

In the evening there was again a session of the con- 
ference, the subject being “ The Woodbrooke Move- 
ment,” the speakers being Arthur Dewees and 
Eleanor Wood, who have led in the discussion of this 
subject at several recent conferences. Much interest 
was aroused in the spirit of the work that is being 
done at Woodbrooke, and in doing what we may to 
bring it to bear among our meetings in America. 

On First-day morning the visiting Friends distrib- 
uted themselves among the near-by meetings. Henry 
W. Wilbur went to Hockessin, Del.; Arthur Dewees 
and Eleanor Wood attended London Grove Meeting 
and First-day school in the morning and led the dis- 
cussion at the Friends’ Association meeting at West 
Grove in the afternoon. Edward Pennock attended 
New Garden Meeting in the morning, and he and 
Henry W. Wilbur attended the Friends’ Association 
there in the afternoon. Kennett meeting was attend- 
ed by Reuben P. Kester, of Grampian, Pa., and 
other Friends. R. Barcray Spicer. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 


On Third-day, the 6th, men and women of the 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting met together in busi- 
ness session for the first time. This is the last quar- 
terly meeting of our body of Friends to abandon the 
custom of holding separate sessions for men and 
women for the transaction of business. With this 
change the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is now the 
only body of our connection of Friends that continues 
to hold separate meetings for discipline. But there 
are other reasons for this than unwillingness to make 
the change; the meeting house at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets is too small to accommodate the yearly meet- 
ing, and until the old building is either remodeled or 
enlarged the big annual gatherings cannot be held in 
other than separate sessions. 


Partly, perhaps, because of the special interest in 
the new departure, the attendance was unusually 
large. About four hundred Friends, a majority of 
them women, occupied the large room at the Race 
Street end of the meeting house. 

Among the visitors from other quarterly and year- 
ly meetings were Isaac and Ruth C. Wilson, of 
Bloomfield, Ontario; Reuben P. and Myrtle Kester, 
of Grampian, and David Newport, of Abington. 

A long meeting for worship preceded the business 
session. There was speaking by Isaac Wilson, Reu- 
ben P. Kester, D. Henry Wright, Sarah Linville, Sid- 
ney Yarnall, David Newport and Matilda Janney. 
Frequent reference was made in the addresses to what 
were considered signs.of a religious awakening among 
Christian people. 

For the business session, J. Eugene Baker, of 
Friends’ Central School, was appointed clerk for the 
day, and Anna C. Janney, assistant. Representatives 
of the four monthly meetings—Philadelphia, Green 
Street, Radnor and Exeter (Reading)—were present. 

An encouraging report was presented by the com- 
mittee appointed to visit smaller meetings. A nomi- 
nating committee to report at next quarterly meeting, 
in Fifth month, was appointed to revise the member- 
ship of this committee. 


The annual report of the committee having charge 
of the Quarterly Meeting’s Home, in Germantown, 
was considered. The report in full was as follows: 
“To the Quarterly Meeting: 

“In presenting the ninth annual report of the 
Committee on “ Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Boarding Home for Friends,” we feel that we have 
little to offer that is new. 

“The property at 5800 Greene Street, German- 
town, has been sold during the past year for eighteen 
thousand four hundred and fifty dollars ($18,450.00), 
and the purchase money has been placed in the hands 
of the trustees of the quarterly meeting. We re- 
quest that the trustees be authorized to pay over to 
the treasurer of this committee the amount realized 
in cash from the sale of the property, also the inter- 
est on the mortgage as it becomes due, and also the 
principal of the mortgage as the same may be paid 
off 

‘As there was some possibility of a street being 
opened at the rear of the Home property, with the 
further possibility of rows of small houses being 
erected thereon, a friend, who has the welfare of the 
Home deeply at heart, purchased during the past 
month a tract of 200 feet on Washington Lane, and 
294 feet 8 inches in depth, and has transferred to 
the Corporation Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, to hold for the benefit of the Quarterly 
Meeting’s Boarding Home, under the same declara- 
tion of trust applying to the original gift. Aside from 
the advantages of controlling this adjoining lot, we 
feel that it will prove valuable in increasing the com- 
forts and convenience of the Home and its boarders. 
We wish to express our grateful appreciation of the 
thoughtfulness and liberality of the donor. 

“ As there is some prospect of Washington Lane 
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being widened this spring, and as the question will 
also arise to whether Sherman and Pomona 
Streets shall be opened (these are two streets on the 
City Plan which cross the Home property), and as 
this will involve various questions of grading, curb- 
ing, paving, etc., we suggest to the quarterly meeting 
the adoption of the following minute: ‘ The Corpora- 
tion Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends is requested to carry into effect such arrange- 
ment with the city of Philadelphia i in connection with 
the widening of Washington Lane, and the opening, 
or taking from the City Plan, of Sherman and Po- 
mona Streets, and the grading, curbing, paving, and 
sewers in connection with the same, as the Committee 
of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding Home 
may agree upon with the city authorities. And author- 
ity is hereby expressly; granted to the said Corporation 
Trustees, should the »y be so requested to act by the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding Home Committee, to 
dedicate to the city a strip of land not exceeding ten 
feet in width along Washington Lane; also to grant 
the right of way for a sewer or sewers under the bed 
of Sherman and Pomona Streets, or elsewhere 
through the property, under such terms and condi- 
tions as shall be mutually satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Boarding 
Home and the city of Philadelphia.’ 


“The Home continues under the care of the same 
efficient matron and corps of interested assistants as 
last year, and the real home atmosphere is main- 
tained, where the aged Friends there assembled find 
a haven of rest, surrounded by the comforts and 
many of the luxuries of life. The religious meetings 
held on First-day evenings have continued through- 
out the year, and are attended by almost all the fam- 
ily. A friend sends a large conveyance on First-day 
morning to take some to Germantown Meeting who 
are not able to walk; it contains seats for twelve, and 
in most cases is fully occupied. We now have forty- 
cne permanent boarders, which is the limit that we 
can accommodate. During last First month there 
was an epidemic of ‘ grippe’ in the Home, which af- 
fected almost half of the boarders. Although all 
seemed to recover, it left its effects, and there were 
three deaths during Second montl ia McClin- 
tock, W. Curtis Taylor and Ellen Martindale. Sarah 
Brear passed away Third month 9th, and on Elev- 
enth month 19th our friend and co-worker, Hannah 
I. Roberts, passed on to the higher life. We desire 
to place on record our appreciation of her faithful ser- 
vices. Her great interest in everything pertaining to 
the Home, and her wise judgment, made her a most 
valuable member of this committee. 


On behalf of the committee, 
Caroxine S. Jackson, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, First month 31st, 1906. 


as 


Some men pile up vast wealth by living on the lives 
of others, and some by living for the lives of others. 
These latter lay up eternal treasure in themselves, 
and so in heaven.—The Friend (Phila.). 
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IN MEMORY OF EZRA LIPPINCOTT. 


As we grow older and the loved ones, like autumn 
leaves, fall faster around us with the advancing years, 
words fail in their meaning to express the sorrow that 
comes to our hearts. The death of Ezra Lippincott 
has left a void, a loneliness in our midst. His life 
was largely engaged in doing those things which 
make for righteousness, for the uplifting of hu- 
manity. 

He was a true Friend, always desirous of keeping 
before our younger members the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Society, and by precept, fortified by ex- 
ample, he endeavored to exemplify the “ Simple 
Life.” In his social minglings simplicity seemed his 
watchword. He was ever ready by his kindly sym- 
pathy to cover the shortcomings of others with a man- 
tle of charity. The duties of citizenship were not 
neglected, bringing the assurance that in their accom- 
plishment the interests of the whole community were 
promoted. His acts of kindness will long be remem- 
bered by many who were recipients of the quiet min- 
istrations of his helpful hand. These lines seem fit- 
ting: 

What asks our Father of his children, 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 


Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 


save 


C. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PROMINENT 
CITIZENS 

““What’s fashionable, I’ll maintain 

Is always right,” cried sprightly Jane! 

“ Ah! would to heaven,” says graver Sue; 

“ What’s right were fashionable, too! ” 


THE 


Is there any temptation easier for an amiable per- 
son to fall into than to lay aside personal responsibil- 
ity, for the moment, and undervalue one’s personal 
influence for the sake of so-called “ fashion,” or the 
approval of people in high life? Is there any cloak 
more spe cious than this one of “ the people’s de- 
mand,” made by newspapers as an excuse for print- 
ing unseemly details of scandals, burglaries, murders, 
ete.? The editor can be an educator as well as dis- 
penser of news. Indeed, it is not possible for him to 
be anything else but an ‘edue: ator, either for good or 
evil. 

Can the citizen in high position be anything but an 
educator, an exemplar of the faith that is in him? 
How he rejoices in his might and brings pleasure to 
thousands by his munificence! When he yields to 
wrong customs, or gives countenance to that which 
might harm the weak, can he escape responsibility 
for his actions? Do not his church, his family, his 
associates, hold him equally responsible with the pri- 
vate man in humbler circumstance, to answer at the 
bar of conscience ? 

Is there no positive standard in this matter of dis- 
pensing alcoholic beverages at high functions and for- 
mal occasions? The hero of the “ Cherokee ” turned 
down his glass at the Clover Club dinner given in his 
honor. The Masonic Temple, over the way from the 
Bellevue-Stratford, has banished all intoxicants from 
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its doors. A higher valuation set upon personality, 


and a deeper feeling of individual responsibility, 
would bring this matter closer home to the hearts of 
the * foremost citizens.” 

Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide, 
In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil side; 


Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the bloom 
or blight, 


Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep upon the 








right, 
And the choice goes by forever, ’twixt that darkness and that 
light. 
S. M. G. 
THE * CREED” IN PHILADELPHIA’S 


DISCIPLINE. 


[ am much interested in the editorial of Second 
month 3d. having title “ The Creed ” in Philadel- 
phia’s Discipline. 

To begin with, I do not like the title. To my mind 
it is generally misleading. To one who but glances at 
the title and understandingly reads the whole article, 
however, it presents the subject very fairly. 

Some one has said, “‘ Belief or creed is a matter of 
environment.” We are Christian because we live in 
a Christian land—in a land and among a people who 
look upon the Christ as the great example, the great 
light giver. 

That we are Friends, then, is a matter of birth or 
convincement. 

Our Society is most liberal, for it admits both the 
Trinitarian and Unitarian into membership, holding 
as we do that “ the operation of the Holy Spirit will 
furnish light ” sufficient to set us right with our 
Heavenly Father, if we truly open our hearts to its 
influence. Personally I am sorry that this question 
has been brought forward. To my mind the pro- 
posed change serves no good purpose; it simply opens 
up a discussion that no matter which way a decision 
is made is likely to commit a useful spirit to a course 
they otherwise might not assume, viz: the exercise of 
a “ spiritual ” stubbornness. 

As it stands now we simply request parents to in- 
cite their children to the diligent reading of those ex- 
cellent, writings which set forth, ete. and to edu- 
eate their children in the belief of the inward mani- 
festation and operation of the Holy Spirit on their 
cwn minds. 

It seems to me that the way our Discipline reads 
now is the best. If it conserves no other purpose I 
believe it will be the broad link that will in God’s 
time bind the two branches of Friends into one. 

I hope this proposed change will be laid upon the 
table. May I ask our Friends of the Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting to prayerfully consider the follow- 
ing “ text ” from Revelations: “‘ And to the angel of 
the church in Philadelphia write Hold that fast 
which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 

And may God in 
guard us. 


his infinite wisdom guide and 


W. J. MacWarrers. 








A distinguished scholar said of Dr. John Watson’s 
preaching, “ Your best work in the pulpit has been 
to put heart into men for the coming week.” 
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DRINK AND POVERTY. 


As to the general question, it may be and is true 
that some, even much of the poverty of the wage- 
workers is due to intemperance, but that does not ex- 
plain all or most of it. Among the wage-workers 
there are thousands of sober men and thousands of 
total abstainers from alcoholic drinks, yet they are 
not able to have homes in the suburbs. Liquor won’t 
do as an explanation of poverty. There is dismal pov- 
erty in many parts of the world where drunkenness, 
or intemperance in the use of intoxicating liquors, is 
unknown. Exaggeration in language or in theories 
on the subject never helps the cause of temperance, 
nor do the statistics designed to show that most of 
the sin of intemperance is among the wage-workers. 
The greatest of temperance apostles, the famous 
Father Matthew, did not argue on such lines. He did 
not contend that intemperance is the cause of all the 
poverty or the greater part of it, nor that the wage- 
workers are more addicted to the evil than the wage- 
payers. He preached to and for the rich and poor 
alike, as the Catholic Church has always done and 
continues still to do, knowing that neither is immune 
from the vice of intemperance and that morally it is 
equally injurious to both. Moreover, the wage-work- 
ers naturally dislike to be constantly-preached at as 
mostly drunkards, or the only intemperate element 
of the population, and such temperance advocacy does 
no good whatever. —Freeman’s (New 


York). 


Journal 








BOOKS AND READING. 


Lovers of trees will turn with interest the pages 
of Forestry and Irrigation, a monthly magazine pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C., at $1.00 a year. The 
picture of Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, Ga., is an 
impressive object lesson. Once it was covered with 
forest trees; these were removed by the axe and by 
fire, and then the rains washed off the soil and left the 
rocky knob bare. Corn may be planted on our hill 
slopes for a season, but only trees will hold the soil in 
its place and make them productive for generations. 


A reprint has been issued of the seventeenth cen- 
tury English translation, by Nicholas Ferrar, of the 
‘“ Divine Considerations ” of John Valdesso ( Juan 
de Valdes), with the notes which George Herbert 
made upon his friend Ferrar’s manuscript. Apart 
from its interest to admirers of those two great 
churchmen, this volume has an especial interest to 
members of the Society of Friends. That doughty 
old Quaker litterateur, Benjamin Barron Wiffen, who 
spent much time and trouble over the resuscitation of 
the works of the early Spanish reformers, remem- 
bered late in life that he had once heard a friend say 
he possessed an old treatise written by a Spaniard 
which foreshadowed in the main the teaching of 
George Fox. Eagerly ransacking his friend’s library, 
he found, in Italian, the very volume which as trans- 
lated by Ferrar and annotated by Herbert, was pub- 
lished in 1638, and has now been reprinted for the 
first time. Readers of “ John Inglesant ” will recall 
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the reference to the “Divine Considerations,” which 
is printed on the cover of the new edition, and recall 
also that the author of “ John Inglesant ” was in 
early life a Quaker. 

(Published by John Lane Company, 67 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York. Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00.) 








A VISION. 

Within a poor man’s squalid home I stood: 

The one bare chamber, where his workworn wife 

Above the stove and washtub passed her life, 
Next to the sty where they slept with their brood. 
But I saw not that sunless, breathless lair, 

The chamber’s sagging roof and reeling floor, 

The smeared walls, broken sash, and battered door; 
The foulness and forlornness everywhere. 


I saw a great house, with the portals wide 
Upon a banquet-room, and from without 
The guests descending in a brilliant line 
By the stair’s riches; and beside 
The loveliness of the gemmed and silken rout, 
The poor man’s landlord leading down to dine. 
—William Dean Hovwells. 








BIRTHS. 
COX.—Near Accotink, Va., First month 10th, 1906, to Joseph 


W. and Margaret Hughes Cox, a daughter, who is named Chris- 
tine Hughes Cox. 


WALKER.—In Chadd’s Ford, Pa., on First month 13th, 1906, 
to William Hicks and Helen Baldwin Walker, a son, who is 
named William Hicks Walker, 3d. 


MARRIAGES. 


EASTBURN—ARNOTT.—In their future home, Wilmington, 
Del., Second month 10th, 1906, under the care of New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Chester County, Pa., Horace Greeley East- 
burn and Jean Lillian Arnott, both of Wilmington. 


WOODNUTT—WARNER.—By Friends’ Ceremony, in Woods- 
town, N. J., Second month 12th, 1906, in presence of L. A. D. 
Allen, Mayor of Woodstown, N. J., Jonathan Woodnutt, of 
Salem, N. J., and Margaret R. Warner, formerly of Harford 
County, Md. 


DEATHS. 
BEARDSLEY.—At the home of her son, in Staten Island, 
N. Y., on Second month 7th, 1906, Laura H., widow of Jonathan 
Beardsley, and the last surviving child of Gabriel and Hannah 
Coutant, in the 87th year of her age. She was a member of 
Poughkeepsie Preparative Meeting of Friends. The interment 
took place at Poughkeeepsie, where a solemn meeting was held. 
She is survived by two sons, one of them being Prof. Arthur 
Beardsley, librarian of Friends’ Historical Library at Swarth- 
more College, Pa. 


BROWN.—At Bloomington, Ind., First month 28th, 1906, of 
pulmonary tuberculosis, Herbert Percival Brown, son of Jesse 
H. Brown, of Lincoln, Va., and Francenia Hirst Brown, de- 
ceased, in the 43d year of his age. He was a birthright mem- 
ber of Whitewater Monthly Meeting, Richmond, Ind., and re- 
tained his membership in the Society throughout his life. Af- 
ter brief, impressive services at Indianapolis, on the evening of 


the 29th, the body was cremated in accordance with his repeated 
request. 


ELY.—At his home in Newtown, Pa., on the morning of Sec- 
ond month 8th, 1906, Joseph S. Ely, aged 85 years. He was 
one of the nine children of George and Phebe Ely, four of whom 
survive him: Jonas Ely, Newtown, Pa.; Timothy B. EW, Hat- 
boro, Pa.; Deborah, wife of Newlin E. Smith, Mound City, 
Kan., and Anne §., of the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle. 





Pa. Joseph S. Ely always took an active interest in public 
affairs. In 1857 he received the Republican nomination for 
sheriff of Bucks County, and was the only Republican elected 
on the county ticket that year. In 1897 he was elected jury 
commissioner of the county, and filled that office three years. ; 


FOULKE.—Dr. Joseph Foulke, formerly of Buckingham, Pa., 
in Milwaukee, Wis., Second month 10th, 1906; a member, and 
for many years an elder, of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 


HAZARD.—At his home, in Pasadena, Cal., Second month 3d, 
1906, Willett Baker Hazard. He was born in Prince Edward 
County, Canada, First month 3d, 1830, son of Joseph and Mar- 
tha Hazard, a birthright member of the Society of Friends. 
A man of decided convictions, he performed the duties of a citi- 
zen as he understood them in a quiet and unostentatious man- 
ner, which made him respected by all who knew him. He was 
of a mild and gentle disposition, a kind, loving, and indulgent 
husband and father, and showed in his daily life those finer 
characteristics indicating the true Christian. 


MORELL.—On the 19th of First month, 1906, in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., after a short illness of pneumonia, in her 56th year, 
Sophia E., wife of Charles M. Morell, who, with a son and 
daughter, are left to mourn her loss. Two brothers and three 
sisters survive, who feel this sudden taking away keenly. A 
brother, Edwin W. Scarlett, died two years ago, she being the 
eldest daughter of the late Joseph and Amanda E. Scarlett. 
This dear one was always ready to do for others whatever her 
hands found to do; unselfish, and kind to all. While her life- 
work is now over, the remembrance of her by many will not 
soon fade away. , E. D.C. 


RAKESTRAW.—At her home, near Willowdale, Chester 
County, Pa., on Second month 8th, 1906, Sarah S. Rakestraw, 
in her 92d year. 


SKIDMORE.—At Beekman, Dutchess County, N. Y., Second 
month 9th, 1906, May, beloved wife of Alfred M. Skidmore, 
aged 26 years. 


THOMAS.—In Norristown, on First month 3lst, 1906, Mary 
H. Thomas, widow of Lukens Thomas, in her 79th year; an 
esteemed elder of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. ; 

Mary H. Thomas was active in Society affairs. She will 
be greatly missed in the meeting and in the community. Her 
death was sudden, as she had often expressed the wish that 
it might be, preferring not to become a burden to anyone. 
Kindly in her disposition, and meek and humble in her deport- 
ment, she was the embodiment of what a true Friend should 
be As an overseer, and, later, an elder, she endeavored to ful 
fill faithfully every requirement. She was one of whom it 
might truly be said: “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
At the funeral at Plymouth Meeting House on the 5th instant, 
several fitting testimonies to her worth were borne. E. R. 


WILSON.—Edward Howell Wilson, son of Edward W. Wilson 
and Sarah Howell Wilson, on Second month 11th, 1906, at 3609 
Baring Street, Philadelphia. Interment at Dover, Del. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Swarthmore Preparatory School boys are to meet the 
Friends’ Central School in debate. The question is, “ Resolved, 
That capital punishment should be abolished in the United 
States.” Swarthmore chose the affirmative side and the team 
is now hard at work securing material—The Swarthmorean. 


Isaac and Ruth Wilson expect to attend Centre Quarterly 
Meeting at Unionville (Fleming Postoffice), Pa., on the 17th, 
18th and 19th. The name of the meeting has been changed 
from Bald Eagle to the name of the place where it is held, and 
is now known officially as Unionville Preparative Meeting. 


Of Lydia H. Price, now residing at Cynwyd, near Philadel- 
phia, Pa., her daughter writes: “ Mother seems very much the 
same; perhaps somewhat stronger than she was during the 
summer and early fall. She is bright and happy, and has seen 
many of her friends. Her appetite is good, and she sleeps 
well, and does not suffer, for which we are indeed thankful.” 


At the regular meeting of the Literature and Social Section 
of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association, to be held in 
the Auditorium, Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, on Second-day 
evening, the 19th inst., there will be presented a paper by 
Percival M. Fogg on “ Friends’ Worship and What It Includes.” 
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Helen N. Emley will conduct a “ Historical Salad,” which will 
be followed by music and a social hour. An invitation 1s ex- 
tended to all. F. P. SurLee, Chairman. 


A new fence around the Schofield School grounds is an in- 
creasing necessity. We want a substantial iron one, and if 
our numerous friends will each buy one ticket for 30 cents it 
will help get it. Larger amounts will be gratefully received 
and all appreciated. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, S. C. 

I am directed by Westbury Quarterly Meeting of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends to report the following changes in the 
times of holding meetings, namely: 

The mid-week sessions of the meeting held at Flushing, Long 
Island, have been discontinued. 

Flushing Preparative Meetings will hereafter be held at the 
close of the meetings held fér worship on the last First-day of 


each month. FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Clerk. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 


In a personal letter to a Friend from a Friend in England, 
the following is noted: “I doubt not that American Friends 
have watched with interest our Parliamentary elections which 
are now practically complete. Like the election which took place 
in your city shortly after my visit, it has been a great victory 
for the friends of truth and righteousness. Never before within 
my lifetime have the forces of selfish greed met with such de- 
feat, and although there may be something of selfish instinct 
underlying the decided pronouncement for free trade, nobler 
aspirations have had no small influence in the verdict. The 
liquor question, the land question, Chinese labor in South 
Africa, and especially the greed of clericals in demanding a 
share of the rates in maintenance of their denominational 
schools have all had weight. Never have so many Friends been 
elected to Parliament as at this election, and never so many 
non-Conformists. In the division in which I live, which has had 
a territorial Tory representative for centuries, and the members 
at the last contest had a majority of 1,900, we have elected a 
Friend (son of the late John King, of Manchester), a business 
man, with a majority of 700. Truly we have cause for re- 
joicing.” 


“There is no future for the Quaker sect. It is a dead force. 
Like a lump of sugar, it has melted and sweetened the com- 
munity, but its work is done and it has begun to fade out of 
existence. It has probably little to teach us now. The 
Quakers were ever a modest, truthful and straightforward peo- 
ple, absolutely essential to the life of the seventeenth century, 
but their work is forever ended.” 

Thus said Rev. Dr. Owen James, a Baptist minister of Johns- 
town, Pa., speaking to the Baptist Ministers’ Association in 
Philadelphia on First month 30th. 

It is, of course, something to have been a “sugar lump” 
and to have sweetened the world! It is. however, rather try- 
ing to be told that our next act is to fade gracefully out of ex- 
istence, that our work is forever ended. The Rev. Dr. Owen 
James is not the first to predict the final dissolution of the 
Quaker sugar lump. Such prophecies are common and fre- 
quent. 

There have been some fine cases recorded in the medical 
journals where the doctor’s declaration of sure death has been 
just the stimulus the patient needed. It may work that way 
with us. At any rate, we are of the opinion that this reverend 
dector will not live to see the Quaker sugar lump all dissolved 
in the social tea.—American Friend, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day, Second month 6th, the regular meeting of the 
Historical-Political Conference was held. Dean Bond read an 
instructive paper on “ Personal Reminiscences of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison.” 

On Sixth-day the young men in the Senior and Junior Classes 
of the Engineering Department were invited to go on an excur- 
sion, given by the Whitehall Portland Cement Company, to 
Philadelphia business men, to their place at Cementon, Pa., 
which is just above Allentown. About twenty-five students 
responded to the invitation. On arriving at Cementon the 
party was first conducted to the large cement rock quarry to 


witness a huge blast of the rock. They were then shown the 
entire plant, and explained the process by which the cement is 
made. The excursion proved exceedingly instructive and en- 
tertaining, and the Swarthmore engineers are indeed gratefu! 
to Howard B. Green, of the Class of 1902, from whom the in- 
vitation came. 

At meeting on First-day Prof. Price had an instructive paper, 
it being a comparison between the writings of Ovid and Jesus. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


ByYBERRY, Pa.—The last meeting of the Friends’ Association 
was held as usual at the meeting house on First-day afternoon, 
Second month 4th, with a large attendance. Joseph I. Knight 
gave the Scripture reading, following which the secretary, Mar- 
tha Knight (not Wright, as printed last month) read interest- 
ing minutes of the previous session. Under deferred business 
the subject of increasing our membership was discussed, and 
finally a membership committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent, Harry 8. Bonner. This consisted of Miriam Tomlinson, 
William C. Parry, Ida R. B. Edgerton, William P. Bonner and 
Mary C. Wood. 

As is the custom once a year, the constitution was read and 
an earnest plea made for more signatures. In this connection 
let it not be understood that our Association is in any way 
weakening after its six years of existence. Not at all, but 
having become fully established as a Friendly center it is our 
desire to draw in more from families not allied with Friends 
and thus serve as a leavening power to increase membership, 
not only in the Association, but fully bélieving it will eventu- 
ally act as a feeder to the meeting, and this we believe to be 
a part of its mission. 

An original paper by Anna Hawkins, on “ The Power of Per- 
severance,’ was then given. It was most excellent and prac- 
tical, giving incidents to substantiate the belief in such power 
as the basis of all enlarging vision. The writer quoted the 
axiom, “All due a man will come to him,” which was some- 
times challenged, but which is certainly based on truth. 

“A Life Worth Living,” a selection made by Rachel John- 
son, was then read by Sarah Warner Knight. The writer, after 
prefacing his real thought with descriptions of the hard-headed, 
close-fisted business man, then turned to the life of Bernardo, 
of London, whose work for London waifs is so widely known. 
His establishment of ninety homes for them has touched the 
lives of 50,000, and while he died poor as men call poor, yet was 
really a Croesus in the amount of good done, and in the love in 
human hearts. It closed with saying, “One type gets out of 
life all he can, while another puts into it all he can.” 

Wm. P. Bonner then read an account of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose 200th anniversary on First month 17th made most 
appropriate at this time. Benjamin Franklin was America’s 
first self-made man, equal to if not surpassing any diplomat. 
In his service on France for our country he was considered the 
“Great American Liberator.” His many, many works for 
humanity were dwelt upon also, both in printing, illustrating, 
and in medical fields, his “ Poor Richard Almanac” being wide- 
ly copied in many countries. 

The program for the next meeting included a talk by Henry 
W. Wilbur, which will occur on Third month 4th, when it was 
desired each one present now should attend and bring one addi- 
tional person to make a goodly audience for the speaker. 

Byberry, Pa. A. C. 


Mepia, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its regular meet- 
ing in the schoolhouse on the evening of Second month 6th, 
1906. The meeting was opened in the usual way by a selec- 
tion read by Dr. Trimble Pratt, the president. Music formed 
part of the program, consisting of a violin solo by James 
Delacour, a former pupil of Mrs. Corolus M. Broomall. The 
accompanist was Mrs. Jessup, one of Media’s well-known musi- 
cians. 

A report of the General Conference, held in Plainfield, N. J., 
was read. Anne J. Darlington, who attended the week-end con- 
ference held in Germantown, First month 2lst, gave a short 
talk descriptive of her visit. The subject of the evening was 
a debate: “ Resolved, That prosperity is a menace to religion.” 
This was treated in a most thrilling, eloquent and convincing 
manner by Henry M. Fussell and J. Eugene Walker, on the 
affirmative, and Ernest Leroy Green and Albert J. Williams, 
negative. 

The meeting was not as large as usual, but those who were 
brave enough to go on a cold night heard the result of the de- 
bate. The meeting adjourned to met in the schoolhouse on 
Third month 6th, 1906. 
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NEwTown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
Sarah W. Hicks, on the 7th inst. The president, Robert Ken- 
derdine, opened the meeting by reading the tenth chapter of 
John. After the reading of the minutes, and the election of 
the officers for the ensuing year, the newly-elected president, 
Thomas W. Stapler, and the newly-elected secretary, Anna 
Wood, took their places. 

The Executive Committee were not able to make a satisfac- 
tory report in regard to the lecture spoken of and Reading Cir- 
cle proposed; but, it seemed to be the general opinion that we 
could not arrange for the lecture at present, and that the Read- 
ing Circle did not meet our need at the present time. 

Lavinia T. Brown read a very interesting paper on the “ Life 
of Ignatius Loyola,” and the great source of his influence upon 
the spiritual world. Ruth Anna Harvey read a paper upon 
“Time” and its unrelentless changes. Martha Wilson read a 
poem, “Bear Thy Brother’s Burdens.” Robert Kenderdine, 
for current topic, read Emily Wilbur’s letter from FRiENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, in which she so heartily gives thanks for dona- 
tions received by the Neighborhood Guild, and expresses her 
gratitude in being an instrument to dispense so much happi- 
ness in the homes of those who else would have had no Christ- 
mas cheer. 

teport of the Executive Committee program for the next 
meeting, roll-call, which was most fully responded to, and the 
meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Edward Taylor, on 
the first Fourth-day in Third month. S. J. R. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Charles Lewis, First month 
14th. The meeting was opened by the reading of the 8th 
Psalm. Keturah Yeo réad Lesson VI on “ The Reformation in 
England.” Charles Lewis read Lesson VII on the “ Rise of the 
Church in England.” The topic, “Shall there be one church, 
one faith, one baptism ?” was discussed. John Griest said 
that there must be disagreement as to truth, faith and bap- 
tism, or we would all be alike. Anna Vaughan: “ Let us begin 
at the beginning; do we not all agree that there is but one 
Creator of all life? God is a personal God in that he under- 
stands what is in our hearts.” Anna Lewis: “ Different 
churches are necessary at the present time that people at the 
same stage of advance may work together.” Frances Walter: 
“So long as each sees but a little bit of truth we must have 
different churches.” Anna Vaughan: “ There is a change now 
in the attitude of the different churches toward each other. Re- 
vival services are held by the churches of one town together, 
and the people advised to join the church they are most drawn 
to.” Mary Marotz: “ We chose our churches as our friends, and 
select the one that helps us most and holds congenial co- 
workers.” Charles Lewis: “Mankind will have to be much 
reformed before we can come together as one body; there are 
so many shades of difference of opinion.” Anna Vaughan: 
“John J. Cornell always began by saying, ‘this is the way it 
appears to me,’ thus not claiming that the truth for him was 
the truth for every one.” Levi Benson told of a vision which 
came to him some time ago. He saw Christ enthroned on a 
mountain. There were people at the bottom, and some half- 
way up. As they went up, their heavy garments impeding 
their progress dropped off. There were many paths leading up 
which came nearer and nearer together as they approached 
the top. Charles Lewis read an article from the Los Angeles 
Times on “The Way of the Trangressor is Hard.” A letter 
from the conference at Plainfield, N. J., was read. The report 
of the Nominating Committee was read and united with. The 
officers for the coming year are Anna Vaughan, clerk; Mary 
Howell, assistant clerk; John Griest, Frances Walter and 
Keturah Yeo, Executive Committee. Keturah Yeo expressed 
appreciation for the work of our clerk, Charles Lewis. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read. Sentiments were given 
and after a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 


WoopLawn, Va.—At the Young Friends’ Association, held 
at the home of F. H. Wilkinson, First month 6th, 1906, there 
was a very good attendance, thirteen members and three vis- 
itors answering to their names at roll-call. The fourth chapter 
of Mark was read by the president, F. H. Wilkinson. “ The 
Stranger’s Sheaf ” was read by George C. Gillingham, and was 
a good illustration of the true helpfulness that can be afforded 
the needy if practical charity be used in their behalf. Ellen 
Lukens not being prepared with an account of a Bible charac- 
ter, Sarah Lukens read “The Eternal Goodness ” of Whittier. 
Reuben Gillingham read “ Culture in Silence,” an article origi- 
nal in character and laden with good helpful thoughts and sug- 
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gestions, showing in a plain light the almost painful need of 
more mental repose in our lives. Kirk Wilkinson read nicely 
for us a good poem. Lida Gillingham read some extracts from 
the pen of Henry Wilbur, who presented in a forcible man- 
ner certain views on Friendly subjects as seen irom the 
standpoint of the modern Friend. Well-chosen quotations were 
given by those present at roll-call. 

The evening of Second month 4th, 1906, the Young Friends’ 
Association met at the home of Ellen Lukens. Seven members 
and three visitors were present. The president read a portion 
of the fourth chapter of Luke, and the secretary read the min- 
utes of last meeting, which were approved. Lida Gillingham 
read from the Friends’ Discipline concerning “ Overseers,” and 
Queries; the latter subject caused considerable discussion. 
Dorothy Walton and Sarah E. Anthony being absent, we had 
no recitations. “Good Old Times” was the title of a reading 
by Abbie Gillingham, which was both sensible and optimistic 
in view. Ellen Lukens read some current topics, and others 
were given by some present. Ellen Lukens chose the Prophet 
Samuel as the subject of her Bible sketch, and gave us an in- 
teresting account of his life. Quotations were given at roll- 
call. Our next meeting at the home of Sarah E. Anthony, Third 
month 11th, 1906. SARAH E. WALTON, Sec. 


CINCINNATI, O.—On First-day, First month 28th, the Cin- 
cinnati Friends’ Association met with Charles B. Murray. The 
meeting was opened with the usual silence, followed by the 
reading of the 8th Psalm. The subject for the afternoon, 
“ Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta,” was presented by Henry E. 
Wilde, who gave carefully selected sketches of what is known 
of the great Persian prophet. In many respects his teaching 
was found to come nearer the Christian religion than any other 
of the ancient religions, and the influence was undoubtedly felt 
on Christianity. The Avesta, the sacred book, is a book of 
worship, essentially moral, written to promote the best inter- 
ests of humanity; it taught the law of justice, and the uniting 
of the good forces in warfare against the evil, the ideal being 
to make a kingdom of heaven on earth. 

The discussions proved most interesting, and lasted until a 
late hour. The meeting closed with the reading of two poems, 
“The Children of Earth” and “Don’t Forget the Potatoes,” 
by Charles B. Murray. 


MABEL L. JOHNSON, Assistant Clerk. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE RACE PROBLEM AT OUR DOORS. 


In Philadelphia it is said we have a colored population of 
70,000; in our nearby suburbs we have many thousand more. 
The recent tragedy at Moorestown brings the question before 
us, and it is surely not a theory, but a condition, that con- 
fronts us. 

It is stated there are in Philadelphia 43 industrial insurance 
companies that solicit business among the colored; it is esti- 
mated about $50,000 per year is taken annually in payments, 
and probably one-tenth of this sum is paid back to the donors, 
the companies refusing to pay the benefits on the slightest legal 
pretext. 

We have very little industrial education for colored here; the 
Berean school the best, perhaps, and one at Cheyney and one 
at Wilmington. 

George F. Richings has been lecturing for the colored race 
for fourteen years past, and his lectures are of great benefit 
to the race and conditions in this neighborhood. 

The Pennsylvania Abolition Society allows Mr. Richings a 
small donation to assist in his expenses. This society expends 
about $1,000 per year income, mostly for the Southern schools. 

Of course, this Southern school work is excellent. The 
wonderful women who founded and conduct the Schofield and 
Laing Schools should be supported in their great work. 

But the question in my mind is, What are we doing in Phila- 
delphia? The new South is now rich and awake, and well 
able to care for her own. Let us now look, like Lowell’s Sir 
Launfal, at the leper at our own door. 

Susan P. Wharton, with her associates at the Starr Centre, 
have been working miracles for years, in the heart of our great 
city. I know of no better use for $100,000 or more money, of 
either public or private funds, than to place it in their hands 
for the instruction of the young members of the colored race 
in habits of thrift, economy, cleanliness and religion. 


DD EL. W. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY “FOR FIRST | Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 62° on 23d 
MONTH. 1906 Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 22.5° on 9th 
- - ; : : Mean of the wet bulb thtrmometer at 8 p.m., 35.8°. 
Mean barometer ...... 30.154 | Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 35.2°. 
Highest barometer during the month, 25th ............ 30.724 Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem 
Lowest barometer during the month, 4th ..............29.332 | peratures, 46.2° and 34.5,° respectively, give a monthly mean 
Mean temperature .. of 40.4°, which is 8.4° above the normal, and is 10.° warmer 
Highest temperature during the month, 23d ‘ than the corresponding month in 1905. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 9th " The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.68 inches 
Mean of maximum temperatures . f is 0.18 inch more than the normal, and about the same that 
Mean of minimum temperatures 34. fell during First month, 1905. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 24th .............. 28. 
Least daily range of temperature, 15th 5 ee 
Mean daily range of temperature 11.8 
Mean temperature of, the Dew Point sv ae 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. 71.4 f : ; 7 
Total precipitation, rain and snow, inches 3.68 Friends and others interested in cremation as a more sani- 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.87 inches | tary method of the disposal of dead bodies than burial not 
_ of rain, on the 3d and 4th. ae infrequently inquire as to the number and situation of the cre- 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. iat oe aa cites an at : 
Number of clear days 7, fair days 8, cloudy days 16. matoria in Great Britain. According to the British Medical 
Prevailing direction of the wind from northwest. Journal, there are now twelve such institutions in England and 
The total snowfall during the month, 2.2 inches, fell on the 8th | Scotland, an increase of three during 1905. 
_ and 9th. - respective numbers of cremations last year: Golder’s Green, 
No snow on the ground on the 15th nor at the end of the month, aan oa eli , 2 a . 
Heavy white frost on Ist and 30th. Sleet on the 3d. Fog on Hampstead, 252; Ilford (City of London), = Woking, 95; 
llth. 12th and 22d. Manchester, 100; Liverpool, 35; Birminghafh, 22; Hull (munici- 


JOHN Comny, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, First month 31st. 


They are, with the 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. pal), 15; Leicester (corporation), 16; Leeds poche. veg 16; 





‘ , arling ; Bradfor : ati : qlasgow, 35 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 62° on 23d. D rcington, 4; Bradford a )» 1; and Glasgow, 35. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 14.5° on 9th. rhis is a total of 600 cremations, against 506 in 1904, and 475 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 34.6°. in 1903.—The Friend (London). 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. Mt. Pleasant), O.; ministers and elders, 


ference at Girard Avenue, at 9.45 a.m. 
av » at 9 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. day before, at 2 p.m. 


“Democracy of Friends; the Friendly 


| 

| 
Philadelphia 24 mo. 17th (7th-day).—Normal Class | Method of Conducting Business and the 
eee for First-day School Workers, in Young | 
Friends’ Auditorium, 140 North Fifteenth | 


| 
| 


Parliamentary Method.” 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day | —. ” 
School, 9.30 a.m. 2d mo. 18th (1st-day).—Junior Con- | (Continued on page iii.) 
Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 9.30 p.m.;  First-day 
School, 2.30 p.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 
Camden, N. J. 
Market and Cooper Streets, bet ween 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 


day School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 


Merion, Pa. B s 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed a In O 

free of charge by hack from Narberth | 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City. 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


«oS Makes Clean Bread 


Brooklyn. 


Street, at 2.30 p.m.; Jane Rushmore, di- | _ 24 mo. 18th (Ist-day).—After-meet- 
rector. The last in the series on the | ing conference at Race Street; general 
teaching of Bible history; subject, “The | discussion growing out of previous 
Maccabean Period.” | papers. 


Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. . * . 
Washington City. With Royal Baking Powder there 1S 


1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m 


gi : | no mixing with the hands, no sweat of 
Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren the r - 
Street, near Wabash Avenue, 11] a.m. b re Perfect cleanliness, greatest 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. | 
ult class at 10.30 a.m facility, sweet, clean, healthful food. 
2d mo. 17th (7th-day). — Mansfield 
Young Friends’ Association, at home of 
erent. tr tacit ates at mantine teas: Full instructions in the “ Royal Baker and Pastry Cook” 
ing been changed from 2d mo. 3d, as pre- | book for making all kinds of bread, biscuit and cake 
viously announced. with Royal Baking Powder. Gratis to any address, 
2d mo. 17th (7th-day).—Short Creek é 


Quarterly Meeting, near Emerson (and ROYAL BAKING POWDER CQ, 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





